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of England ought to concern itself as a rule with the
welfare of our own populations, in the first instance ;
and that when we intervened in the affairs of foreign
countries, we were almost certain to do so with an
imperfect knowledge of conditions beyond our actual
experience, and we were likely to bring more harm
than good, in the end, even to those whose cause we
had endeavoured to benefit. Canning went quite as
far as Cobden or Bright could have done, in con-
demning wars for mere annexation of territory or for
imposing on a foreign State the political systems
which we had found to work successfully at home.
But Canning distinctly admitted the principle that
occasions might arise when it would be necessary
for England to intervene, although in a quarrel
which in nowise concerned the interests of her own
people, in order to defend a weak ally against wanton
and cruel aggression, or to prevent a movement which
we ourselves had fostered for national freedom in
some foreign State from being crushed by the wanton
intervention of some Power as foreign to the
movement as we ourselves, and intervening on the
wrong side. This, except for one or two occasional
and lamentable infractions of the principle, has been
the policy of England since Canning's time, a policy
of general, but not absolute, non-intervention in the
struggles of the European Continent. A man in
private life adopts a certain resolution as a guidance
for his conduct: he is perhaps led away by sudden
emergency or sudden alarm, to deviate from k ; but
when the moment of alarm or confusion is over, he
returns to it, and makes it his rule of life again, and